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tered to the men who are involving the country in blood? If it
is a straw for us to yield, is it anything more than a straw for
them to demand? If it is a trifle for us to concede, is it any larger
than a trifle which the South demands, and to obtain which it
is willing to destroy this Union, which he has so beautifully and
so highly eulogized?

Sir, I have heard this charge against the people of the North,
of a desire to usurp the whole of the common territories, till I
am tired of the accusation. It has been made and refuted ten
thousand times. Not a man in the North denies to every citi-
zen of the South the same right in a territory that he claims for
himself. And who are the people of the South? Slaveholders?
Not one white citizen in twenty of the population in the South
owns a slave. The nineteen twentieths of the nonslaveholding
population of the South are forgotten, while the one twentieth
is spoken of as "the South." The man who owns a slave in the
South has just as much right in the territory as a man in the
North who owns no slave. If the Southerner cannot take his
negro slave to the territory, neither can the Northern man.

Again, sir, the Senator talks of the rights of the States to the
common territories. The territories do not belong to the States;
they are the property of the General Government; and the state
of Kentucky has no more right in a territory than has the city
of Washington, or any county in the state of Maryland. As a
state, Kentucky has no right in a territory, nor has Illinois;
but the territories belong to the Federal government, and are
disposed of to the citizens of the United States, without regard
to locality.

But, sir, I propose to inquire what it is that has brought the
country to its present condition; what it is that has occasioned
this disruption, this revolution in a portion of the country.
Many years ago an attempt was made in the state of South
Carolina to disrupt this Government, at that time on account of
the revenue system. It failed. The disunionists of 1832 were put
down by General Jackson; and from that day to this there have
been secessionists per se, men who have been struggling con-
tinuously and persistently to propagate their doctrine wherever
they could find followers; and, I am sorry to say, they seem to
have impressed the public mind of the South, to a great extent,
with their notions. In 1850, the effort to break up the Govern-ent's face, and asserted with emphasis:                    ;
